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THE BREAKING OF THE LIGHT. 

In no other department of human industry has there been re- 
cently in the United States more gratifying results than in the 
writing of history. The noble spirit of free enquiry is abroad, and 
the light of truth is breaking through the clouds of prejudice 
and falsification that have hitherto beclouded the view. History, 
which has been the personification of error, promises hereafter 
to be the glorification of truth. 

As the Northern writers were by far the greatest sinners 
formerly against the truth, so I am glad to state that they 
are now in many ways the most shining missionaries in com- 
batting error. All along the line the old ideas are being 
repudiated, and everywhere more candid and generous views are 
being expressed. New England, which has been the greatest 
sinner of all "against the light," is now the leader under the new 
dispensation. 

The change is immense, the attack is general, and begins with 
the colonial days. Instead of religious freedom formerly uni- 
versally ascribed to colonial New England, some writers of emi- 
nent character contend that there existed nothing but religious 
persecution, 1 and instead of democracy in the towns, an aris- 
tocracy, based upon a suffrage of the most limited character. 2 

1 See Charles Francis Adams, Massachusetts, its Historians and its 
History. 

2 Weeden says that "the institutions of New England were democratic 
in form but artistocratic in the substance of the administration" — Social 
and Economic History of New England. Long before Weeden, Rev. 
Mr. Stone had described the political character of Massachusetts as a 
"speaking aristocracy in the face of a silent democracy." 
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Then against the view that New England was the champion of 
the African's rights and of national integrity, some writers of 
New England origin have taken quite the opposite ground. 
What is the explanation of this? Why is it that Northern writers 
are repudiating former views and convicting their section of 
wholesale error? The answer is not far to find. The Northern 
conscience has immensely developed and the ideals were never 
so high as now. 

Previous to 1861 the civilization of the North ran in narrow 
grooves. Commercialism was ascendant, and the narrow con- 
fines of the counting-room prevented enlarged views on many 
subjects. The ante-war New Englander loved to regard him- 
self as a cool and reasoning animal, but, in truth, he was quite 
as fiery and violent as the much abused South Carolinian. 1 His 
impetuous nature is written over all the history of past times — 
in the mobs of Boston, in the language of his diarists and news- 
paper editors, and in the speeches of his orators. In spite of 
libraries and schools, the passions of the New England people, 
in common with those of the North in general, when aroused, 
were bitter and relentless beyond example and cruel and un- 
civilized. In the great illumination which distinguishes the 
Northern section, it is now frankly confessed that the methods 
adopted by the Federal government in its conquest of the South 
have few equals for harshness in modern warfare. 

Thus, after the affair at Fort Sumter, the newspapers of 
the North appeared to be transported into an almost insane 
resentment, and many of them counselled the most demoniac 
retaliation. By an act of Congress, approved July 17, 1862, and 
published with an approving proclamation by Lincoln, and by 
other acts, death and confiscation of property were denounced 
on eight millions of people in the South, and all their abettors 
or aiders in the North. Although the character of the South 
as a belligerent was fully confessed by the Federal government 



1 An eminent New England genealogist recently remarked to the 
editor, that wherever he met in the South with a particularly violent 
talker, he was almost sure to find that he was a descendant of one of 
the original New England settlers in the South. 
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in the institution of a blockade, exchange of prisoners, and other 
military acts, the authorities proceeded, whenever it was pos- 
sible, to act outside of the usual international law recognized 
under such circumstances. Lincoln denounced as pirates South- 
ern privateersmen, and as guerillas regularly commissioned 
partisans. Private property was everywhere seized without any 
compensation, and within the areas embraced by the Union lines 
the oath of allegiance was required of persons of both sexes 
above sixteen years of age, under penalty of being driven from 
their homes. 

As the war went on, the measures employed by the Federal 
government became more and more drastic and severe. It 
became the policy to starve the South into submission by whole- 
sale destruction. To prevent the armies of the South from 
being recruited, the exchange of prisoners was abandoned, 
and despite the entreaties of the Confederate government, who 
were only too anxious to be relieved of them, Federal soldiers 
were permitted to lie for months in Confederate prisons; and 
when it fared hard with them, the Federal authorities pretended 
indignation and visited the same and even greater hardships 
upon Confederates confined in Northern prisons — located, though 
these prisons were, in a land of plenty. Finally, the campaigns 
of Hunter and Sheridan in the Valley of Virginia under 
stringent orders from General Grant, and the march of Sherman 
through Georgia, paralleled the deeds of the Goths and Vandals 
in their onslaught upon the civilization of Rome. 1 Lincoln was 

1 Mr. Adams' 'Comments upon these campaigns may be seen in his 
"Some Phases of the Civil War," Studies Military and Diplomatic, 
pp. 265-269. In "Lee's Centennial," Ibid, p. 32, he says : "It is appalling 
to reflect what in all probability would have resulted," if Lee, instead of 
surrendering at Appomatox, had adopted the single alternative left him, 
"disbanded his army and began an irregular warfare." "With a million 
men, inured to war, on the national muster rolls, men impatient of further 
resistance, accustomed to license and now educated up to a belief that 
War was Hell, and that the best way to bring it to a close was to 
intensify Hell — with such a force as this to reckon with, made more reck- 
less in brutality by the assassin's senseless shot, the Confederacy need have 
looked for no consideration, no mercy. Visited by the besom of de- 
struction, it would have been harried out of existence. Fire and sword 
sweeping over it, what the sword spared the fire would have consumed." 
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fully informed of these atrocities and made no move to prevent 
them. It seems a harsh statement, but one that is fully borne 
out by the facts, that, despite their apparently civilized sur- 
roundings, the leading Northern officials, from the President 
down, were, as a rule, men of the coarsest moral fibre. There 
were, to be sure, many notable exceptions, • such as George B. 
McClellan and Charles Francis Adams, Sr. 

In the measures pursued by Mr. Lincoln during the war, with 
the sanction of the Northern States, I must express my inability 
to perceive, even at this distance of time, any proof of humanity 
or special claims to civilization. Nor in the policy afterwards 
pursued by Congress with reference to the conquered States — 
the policy of "reconstruction," as it was called — a euphemism 
for negro domination — was there anything to support the belief 
that the Northern people, for a long time after the war, had 
any just conceptions of real statesmanship. That policy was a 
contrast in every way to the British management of affairs in 
South Africa after the Boer war. It was brutal, senseless, and 
an attempt to reverse the very laws of nature, and is now uni- 
versally condemned by the present juster sentiment in the North. 

The civilized spirit now prevailing has found expression 
especially through Charles Francis Adams, Gamaliel Bradford, 
Jr., John D. Long and Samuel W. McCall — all of Massa- 
chusetts. The addresses of Mr. Adams : "Some Phases of the 
Civil War," "Lee's Centennial," and "The Ethics of Seces- 
sion," and Mr. Bradford's critical articles on Southern generals, 
published in the Atlantic Monthly, show a noble appreciation of 
the superiority of truth to every other consideration. The third 
gentleman, Mr. McCall, an eminent member of Congress, was 
frank enough on last emancipation day in Boston to say that 
the North was just as much responsible for slavery as the South. 
The fourth named, Governor Long, in a paper read November 
last before the Massachusetts Historical Society, declared that, 
"as one result of this later more liberal sentiment towards the 
South, the conflict is no longer regarded as so much a rebellion 
as a civil war," and he asks : "Will not that be the final historic 
verdict ?" 
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The form of Governor Long's question expects an affirma- 
tive answer, but would this be the correct answer? It is not 
long since that the Northern contention was that the States 
never had any sovereignty and the words "treason" and "rebel- 
lion" were freely applied to the action of the Southern States 
in seceding. Certainly "civil war" is a much politer term than 
either of these designations, but will it be the historic verdict? 
That it will not seems to me to be impossible from Governor 
Long's further statement, which contains undoubtedly a historic 
truth: "There is little doubt that in the earlier days of the 
government it was the accepted opinion that the Federal govern- 
ment had no power to coerce a State, and that each original State 
had a sovereign right to withdraw from the Union." 

The right of secession being, according to Governor Long, 
the early belief, on the strength of which the States gave their 
assent to the Constitution, how could anything happening sub- 
sequently, short of a constitutional amendment, change the rights 
of the States? And how can the war of 1861 be considered a 
civil war, when each State as a distinct nation was entitled 
to sovereign rights? There was no armed division in the North 
and none in the South, and so there was no civil war in either, 
unless the condition of things in Missouri and Kentucky may be 
reckoned such. In the light of Governor Long's remarks, the 
war was an international war, waged by the North for the con- 
quest of the South, and this, it seems to me, must be the his- 
toric verdict. 

But Governor Long finds a justification for the war in the 
attack made upon Fort Sumter. In doing this he says that the 
South "gave the same justification for war as a foreign nation 
might have done." But what are the facts on his own assump- 
tion of State sovereignty? South Carolina had withdrawn from 
the Union, and the right to the eminent domain entitled her to 
everything within her borders. No independent State as South 
Carolina claimed to be could view without great concern for its 
own safety and honor the holding by a foreign power of a 
formidable fort, with its guns commanding its metropolitan 
city. The very retention of the fort was a cause of war on the 
part of the Federal government, but South Carolina, in spite of 
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her imputed hotheadedness, restrained herself and for several 
months took no aggressive step. Then what did Mr. Lincoln do? 
He proceeded to send a heavy armament to reinforce the fort 
and gave notice to Governor Pickens that he would use force 
if necessary to land the supplies and reinforcements. The 
opinions of Mr. Lincoln's cabinet officers are on record. Five 
out of seven members took the ground that the act of sending 
troops to Fort Sumter would "provoke war" and "begin hostili- 
ties." Mr. Lincoln began the war, and firing on Fort Sumter 
became, on the part of the South Carolinians, a necessary act 
of self-defence. 

Neither does it follow (once granting the right of secession), 
that firing on a Federal fort without provocation justified the 
Federal government, under international law, in proceeding to a 
war of extermination and conquest. Punishment and indemnity 
were all that the government was justified in regarding, and 
the attack itself was not so heinous as to put every alternative, 
except subjugation, out of consideration. The South made vari- 
ous overtures for peace, and they were rejected. 

, "But," says Governor Long, "it was a war the North at 
once recognized as a war for union, freedom and human rights — 
a war of which Mrs. Howe's verses were the battle hymn ; and 
then came that melting of the old parties into patriotic blend as 
the national integrity was at stake." This is patriotic rhetoric, 
but is it the language of a perfectly cool-headed historian? 
Now here are a few questions: How could the war have been 
for "Union," if for the binding force of consent there was 
substituted the binding power of force; if for the right of State 
sovereignty there was substituted the supreme will of the 
Federal government? Fusion must not be confounded with 
Union. How could it have been for "freedom and human 
rights," when under "the war powers" assumed by Lincoln and 
his congress, the guarantees of the Constitution ceased to exist, 
and hundreds of free citizens of the North were arrested on 
bare suspicion of sympathy with the South and confined for 
months in loathsome dungeons? Surely previous to 1861 no- 
body in the South had pretended to deprive any one in the 
North of his freedom or rights. 
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But perhaps Governor Long refers to the negroes, and he 
means to say that the war was waged for their emancipation. 
This certainly is not history. At the outset of the war every- 
body in the North denied that this was the object of the war. 
It surely is not necessary to mention Mr. Lincoln's messages or 
his letter to Horace Greeley which must be well known to Gov- 
ernor Long. Lincoln's proclamation of emancipation, reluctantly 
issued after two years, was an acknowledged military measure. 
The leading idea was to stir the slaves up to a servile insurrec- 
tion and to destroy the Confederate armies by the menace of 
immediate danger at home. 

That the war finally resulted in the emancipation of the 
slaves is no more a proof that the war was begun or waged for 
it, than that if the Confederate States, in the stress of circum- 
stances, had proclaimed the freedom of the slaves — a policy 
which Jefferson Davis had come to sanction in his instructions 
to Duncan F. Kenner, sent to Great Britain towards the close 
of the war. In those instructions Great Britain and France were 
to be assured that the Confederate States would abolish slavery 
if their independence was recognized. 1 It is a curious fact 
that in 1863, when that "melting of old parties into patriotic 
blend," of which Governor Long so eloquently speaks, had been 
tremendously shaken, and all through the North men were 
resisting the drafts and denouncing Lincoln as a tyrant and the 
war as "a failure," Moncure D. Conway, an agent of the aboli- 
tionists of the North in London, assured the Confederate com- 
missioner, Mr. Mason, in behalf of his constituents, that if the 
South would agree to abolish slavery they would compel the 
Federal government to recognize its independence. As a matter 
of history, the abolitionists were the only sincere advocates of 
immediate emancipation, and, as shown by this correspondence, 
they were evidently far from considering that the war as late 
as 1863 was being waged in the interest of the slaves. 2 



1 The correspondence of Duncan F. Kenner now in the Library of 
Congress contains proof of this statement in Kenner's own handwriting. 

2 See the correspondence of Conway and Mason published in this 
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How things would have turned out had the South suc- 
ceeded in its aspiration for independence can only be a matter 
of conjecture. As an original proposition union is always pre- 
ferable to division, but the Union, in 1861, was as ill -joined an 
affair as the statue of Nebuchadnezzar. The South and the 
North were then really two distinct nations, thoroughly alienated 
from one another, and the conflict between them, as long as they 
remained together, was "irrepressible." Had no question of 
State sovereignty existed, the South, with its large population 
of eight millions, occupying a territory half as large as Europe, 
was entitled on natural principles to independence. It does 
seem almost a mockery that the little States of Central America 
and the negro republics of San Domingo and Hayti should have 
had recognition at Washington and the right of independence 
have been denied to the far more powerful South, which ad- 
mittedly waged one of the greatest struggles on record. More 
serious still was the repudiation by the Federal government of 
its own original theory as set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that all government was based on the consent of the 
governed. 

Some things seem assured. Had the South succeeded, it 
would have had its own laws suited to its own condition, and 
it would have developed along its own lines. As it is, it has 
been forced to conform itself to the conditions of the Northern 
section and to be merely tributary to the interests of that 
section. Brought in direct relations with the rest of the world, 
slavery, if it had survived the war, would have felt the general 
condemnation more acutely, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the evil would have been of long continuance. As to its 
relations with the Northern Confederacy, it is reasonable to 
assume that the South's peace conditions would not have been 
more disturbed than have been the peace conditions of the 
United States with Canada, which extends along the whole of 
our Northern border. Above all, success would have saved 
the South from the extensive demoralization incident to all con- 
quests. No one supposes that the new South compares with the 
old South in moral force and vigor; and while in the North 
since the war there has been a marked rise in the character of 
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its public men, in the South, on the other hand, there has been a 
marked decline. It may be stating an unpleasant truth, but 
it is one supported by the census, that the South in material pros- 
perity relatively to the North, is far behind what it was in 1861. 
It has more schools for the people, but far fewer highly edu- 
cated and accomplished men. This, ii is hoped, will not 
always be. 

However, it is fortunate that the future will take care of 
itself as the past has always done. Had the American colonists 
failed in their contest with Great Britain, as at times it ap- 
peared they would do, even with the powerful assistance of 
France, all hope would not have been extinguished. There is 
no reason to suppose that any English colony would ever have 
experienced the condition of a Spanish satrapy. Probably after 
a few years, under a change of party and the growing sense of 
liberty in England, the rebellion itself would have fallen into 
disrepute in America, and the present age might have wit- 
nessed a united empire of all the English-speaking people, with 
the capital not at London but at New York. Perhaps through 
this overwhelming power the hope of universal peace would now 
be a reality. 

But the United States were more successful than the Con- 
federate States, and two great empires took the place of one, 
and still the world moved. In certain ways, doubtless, much 
was gained. And so the permanent division of the Union in 
1861, peaceably and constitutionally accomplished, with the sav- 
ing of so much valuable property and precious blood, and the 
maintenance of national character in each section undiminished, 
would not have been without its comforting features. Certainly, 
if, in 1776, because of the unjust and unconstitutional taxes im- 
posed by the British government, a union with England was 
no longer compatible, in 1861, when the North and South had 
nothing in common, further connection was no longer desirable 
or convenient. The Southern people are genuine in their pro- 
fession of loyalty to the present government, but, it is also 
my belief, that if the Southern cause had succeeded, there would 
have been few voices in the South to-day uplifted against the 
new nation. For nothing succeeds like success, and fear of 
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the Northern power would have proved the bond of the Southern 
States. 

But speculations like these are not history, which should record 
facts, and I repeat that it is a matter of real congratulation 
that the light is breaking at last in the North. All hail to 
Massachusetts and her gallant Adams, and Lodge, and Bradford, 
and Long, and McCall, who stand forth as the standard bearers 
of the truth in the dawning of the new day. What if, when the 
historic sun of New England approaches its zenith, the hall of 
the venerable Massachusetts Historical Society may be covered 
with the debris of shattered idols, a higher cause will be served 
than that of prejudice, misconception and untruth. John 
Brown was once the hero of New England, but the murderous 
and barbarous character of this old zealot have left him, in the 
present day, few admirers anywhere. At present Abraham Lin- 
coln is magnified^ and certainly he is a great improvement upon 
John Brown. But the extravagant claims put up for him by 
Mr. Bradford and Northern writers in general are in conflict 
with all his vacillating relations to his cabinet, his bungling selec- 
tion and direction of his generals, 1 his extreme military policy 
towards the South, his truculent dealings with foreign powers, 
and his coarse personal behavior. One of the achievements for 
the Massachusetts historian yet to attain is to get over the hys- 
teria occasioned by Lincoln's assassination and to settle down to 
a just appreciation of his abilities and character. 



1 John C. Ropes, of Massachusetts, in his "Story of the Civil War" 
says that "though Lincoln was utterly without any intelligent grasp of 
the fundamental principles by which the conduct of all military operations 
should be regulated," he reserved to himself and his Secretary of War, 
Stanton, the whole direction of the armies. Ropes is particularly severe 
regarding the discourtesy which Lincoln showed to his generals. To 
an intimation of this kind, coming from General Halleck, Lincoln's chief 
of staff, who professed to speak for the President, General Rosecrans 
replied in language befitting a United States general : "To threats of 
removal or the like, I must be permitted to say that I am insensible." 



